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XXX. Some Remarks upon the ancient City of Anarajapura or Anarddhepura, 
and the Hill Temple of Mehentele, in the Island of Ceylon ; by Captain 
I. J. Chapman, of the Royal Artillery, 8$c. S$c. 

Read the 21st of July 1832. 

In December 1828, when quartered in Colombo (Ceylon), I joined a party 
on a shooting excursion, in the course of which we visited Anarajapura, 
and some other places of interests Having made a few rough sketches and 
some memoranda, which I have been led to believe are not devoid of interest, 
and having found that the information which I procured on the spot is 
borne out and confirmed in a remarkable manner by the Mahdvansi, the 
Rdjavalij and the Raj aratndcari, three native histories, for translations of 
which, now in progress of publication* by Mr. Upham, we are indebted to 
Sir Alexander. Johnston, I have been induced to lay a few of the outlines 
and memoranda before the Society. 

The remains of the ancient city of Anarajapura, or Anarddhepura, are 
situated in the interior of Ceylon, in about 8° 15' N. lat. and 80° 35' E. 
long., in the district of Neura Wanny. Its position is laid down, in the 
map to Davy's Ceylon, under the name of Anarajahpoora.- In a map 
published in 1822 by Captain Schneider, the surveyor-general of the island, 
it is called Anurajapoora ; in Smith's Atlas, it is called Anarodgburro; in 
the map to Baldeus, its place is marked as ' the 1,000 Pillars ;' in the map 
to Robertson's i India,' it is called Anurogrammum ; in Ptolemy's * Geo- 
graphy,' by F. Bertius, it is laid down as Anurogramum regia ; and in the 
works above named, it is called Anuradhe-Pura. 

According to the native records, Anarddhepura was, during the long period 
of nearly thirteen hundred years, with occasional short intermissions, both the 
principal seat of the religion of the country and the residence of its kings. 
It is represented as having been very extensive and populous ; as abounding 
in sumptuous and magnificent buildings ; and as having been held in the 



# These works have been published since this Paper was read. 
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greatest veneration by the followers of Budd'ha. At the present moment, 
the only remaining traces of the city consist of nine temples, if I mav 
so designate them ; of the residence of the priests ; of two very extensive 
tanks ; of several smaller ones in ruins ; of groupes of pillars ; and of 
portions of walls, which are. scattered ov«r an extent of several miles. > 

The nine temples are still held in great reverence, and are visited 
periodically by the Budd' hists : they are all situated to the westward 
of the Arippo Aar, or Arippo river, and stand at some distance from 
each other; the space between the most remote being at least three 
miles. They consist, first, of an enclosure, in which are the sacred trees, 
and which is called the Bo Malloa or Bodin Vahanse ; second, of the 
Thousand Pillars, called the Lowd Malta Pdya ; and third, of seven 
mounds or Dagobas, each of which has a distinct name given by its 
founder. 

The Bo Mal!oa 9 or enclosure of the sacred trees, is by far the most 
important of these objects, the trees are not only held in reverence as 
sacred to Budd'ha, but because " they came from Siara some centuries ago, 
and planted themselves in a miraculous manner." 

. The building itself is of granite, and consists of a series of four rectangular 
terraces, rising out of each other, and diminishing both in height and 
extent. It is quite plain, and devoid of any other ornament than a bold 
and simple moulding at the base, and cornices approaching much in cha- 
racter to the Grecian. In the centre of the side facing to the north, thirteen 
broad steps lead to an altar, on which were offerings of flowers; the terrace is. 
then continued, so as to afford a passage to another flight of steps on the 
western side, which passes under a door- way, or rather arch, and leads to the 
third terrace. This door- way is stuccoed with chunam, and has some grotesque 
figures in relief upon it. Immediately opposite there is another altar, with 
offerings of flowers. The third terrace is continued so as to afford a passage 
round the fourth, which contains the holy trees. The height of this enclo- 
sure does not exceed four feet, nor does it differ in character from the 
rest. The total height of the terraces was about twenty feet.* The 
extent of the largest terrace, as ascertained by one of the party, was thirty 
paces by fifteen. 



* In the Txajaralndcari, it is said that the tree, when transferred miraculously, stood erect at 
seven cubits above the earth, which, at twenty-seven inches to the cubit, will give fifteen feet nine 
inches. 
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The trees thus enclosed are five * small — I might almost call them 
branches, none exceeding the thickness of a man's body: they were at the 
time nearly destitute of leaves in consequence of the unusual dryness of* the 
season, and had any thing but an imposing appearance. Three or four other 
branches or single trees, equally small, grow out of the other terraces, into 
which they appear to have been built; and from the expression of the 
countenance of a priest, when I inadvertently leaned against one, appear to 
be held in equal reverence with those in the principal enclosure. 

At the foot of the principal flight of steps are slabs of granite placed 
perpendicularly, one on each side, on which figures are boldly sculptured, 
and between them is a semicircular stone of hard close-grained granite, with 
simple mouldings, let into the ground. 

'. A colossal figure of Budd'ha projects from the building to the eastward, 
and on the same side are the ruins of another enclosure of a similar rec- 
tangular form, but of smaller extent. To the westward, at the distance of 
a* few paces, is a low building, a Vihara, of small dimensions, containing 
several images of Budd'ha in metal, and in which the priests officiate. 
This temple is situated in a space of considerable extent (a hundred and 
twenty-five paces by seventy-five), which is enclosed by a strong stone 
wall about eight feet in height, and perforated with triangular holes, in 
which lights are placed on solemn occasions.t The area is planted, in the 
vicinity of the temple, with trees (Plumeria longifolia), whose sweet-smell- 



* A memorandum made by one of my companions coincides with mine, as to the number of 
branches. Whether the number has been purposely selected I cannot decide ; at the same time 
I cannot refrain from pointing out the following coincidences : — In the account of the holy tree, 
as described in the Mahavansi, it is stated to have had jfoe branches, that each branch produced 
five fruits, &c, and that the tree, which was made of coral and precious stones, and deposited in 
Ruanvoelli Dagoba, had also Jive boughs spread out. The number of Budd'has is five; and 
although the fifth has not yet appeared, his statue is found in the temples. The aera of the 
present Budd'ha is also destined to last Jive thousand years. In the Burmese account of 
the world, it is stated, that after the dissolution of the former system, which was effected by 
a flood of waters, a lily of immense height and size arose, having on its top Jive buds and four 
branches extending from the stalk ; the Jive buds contained each a yellow cloth of a priest,, and 
were indicative of the number of Budd'has pertaining to the system ; four of them have opened : 
that the body is the product of Jive elements, that there are Jive sorts of wisdom, that creation 
was completed in Jive successive acts, and that there are Jive celestial abodes. 

t The following occurs on the subject of lamps, in the Rajaratndcari, p. 136.— " Moreover, 
this king having heard of the great merit there was in the offering of lamps, he, besides the 
sweet perfumes of camphor and other oils, made offerings of no fewer than 125 350 lamps. M 
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ing flowers are among the favourite offerings to Budd'ha, and in the 
more distant parts, with coco-nut and palmyra, among which two mutilated 
statues of Budd'ha lie neglected on the ground. The building is called the 
Bo Malloa, the trees the Bo tree. I neglected to take any sketch of the 
temple itself, but fortunately one was subsequently made by Mr. Cameron, 
one of the Commissioners of Colonial inquiry, which has already been 
lithographed, and conveys an accurate idea of its character. 

The entrance to the temple is by a building which also faces to the north.* 
In front of this building is a flight of steps, having as balustrades slabs of 
hard blue granite, which are elaborately and beautifully sculptured, and 
of which a sketch was taken.t Between this building and the enclosure 
is a court, at the end of which, and forming an entrance to it, is a second 
building of similar character. At the foot of the steps to this second building, 
and let into the ground, is a very remarkable slab of hard blue granite : it is 
semicircular, and sculptured in rings or bands of different widths. Some of 
the patterns are scrolls equal in beauty to any thing Grecian ; one consists of 
the Hansd or Brdhmana duck, bearing the root of the lotus in its bill ; and 
the most curious has figures of the elephant, the horse, the lion, and the 
cow, which are repeated in the same order, and sculptured with great spirit 
and accuracy of outline. Of this there is also a sketch,:}: but it will only 
convey a faint idea of the beauty of the original. 

These comprise the principal memoranda which relate to this temple. I 
shall now proceed to make a few remarks, and to point out some references 
which are connected with it. 

The reverence in which the Bogaha is held by the Budd'hists in 
Ceylon, is attributed either to his having received his divine nature 
under one of these trees, or to his having been in the habit of sitting 
beneath it when meditating; there is also a popular tradition in Ceylon, that 
" when Budd'ha came to the island, it was over-run by demons and evil 
spirits, who opposed him with all their might and power ; that becoming 
weak and weary, he sat down under a Bogaha, and fell asleep ; that a tremen- 
dous storm of thunder and rain came on, and that the devils thought to take 
advantage of it to surprise him ; but, when they came to the spot where he 
still slept, they found not only that the tree had protected him from rain, but 
that a cobra-de-capella had spread its hood above his head, and was watching 



* See Plate, No. 16. + See Plate, No. 17. J See Plate, No. 17. 
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over him." Hence they reverence the tree, and consider the cobra-de-capella 
as the emblem of watchfulness and of benevolence. I have endeavoured 
to ascertain why the Bogaha is held in respect by the followers of Budd'ha 
in other places, and find all authorities concur in attributing it to one of the 
causes assigned, and that the tree was in consequence adopted as an emblem 
of BudcFhism, but it does not appear to form any part of their religious 
ceremonies. Dr. Buchanan (Hamilton) says that the Burmese hold the tree 
in reverence as a relic of the god, but that it does not appear to be of im- 
portance, as it is not mentioned in the summary of religious duties.* 

The Bogaha, or Uo-tree, is stated by some to be the Ficus religiosa, or 
Pipala-tree of the Hindus, but this is a mistake ; the Bogaha is the F. indica ; 
and so far from being held in reverence by the Hindus, it is extirpated with 
great care in the northern parts of the island, where their religion predo- 
minates. It has been suggested to me that this tree was selected in conse- 
quence of its being generally found growing out of old buildings ; that the 
practice of building around it is typical of the religion of Budd'ha having 
risen out of, and destroyed some other predominant faith ; and that it is this 
allegorical meaning which has caused the hostility I have mentioned. 

In the particular case before us, we find in the Rdjaratndcari, that Ana- 
rddhepura was one of the consecrated spots visited by the first Budd'ha, 
that it was then called Abayapura, and that the right-hand branch of the 
Bogaha under which he sat, was transferred there in a miraculous manner ; 
the same is said to have been the case with the Bostahas of the second and 
third Budd'has. We also find that the whole of the three records concur in 
attributing the transfer of the Bogaha of the fourth or present Budd'ha to 
Anaradhepura y in the two hundred and thirty-sixth year after his death, to 
the eighteenth year of the reign of king Dharmasoca, and during that of 
king Dewani Patisse. This event is thus described in the Mahdvansi : 

" Dewani Patisse thus addressed the king : — O King Dhaema Soka, 
when Budhu was yet living, he declared that the time would come when 
a king of the name of Dharma Soka would appear in Jambudwipa % and in 
that king's time the right hand branch of the Bo tree should be brought to 
Ceylon, and that the virtues of the said tree were so strong that he, Budhu, 
sitting with his back to the same, had repelled the force of ten thousand 
bembaras of gods, who opposed his becoming Budhu, and had there been 



* Vide Asiatic Researches, Vol. vi. p. 177. 
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freed from all worldly desires through the virtue of the same ; had caused 
the gods of ten thousand worlds to disappear as if hurled away by a whirl- 
wind ; and as he, Budhu, could make no offering to the said tree, he had for 
the whole of the second week gazed at the same without closing his eyes, 
and promised that during the rest of his (Budhu's) reign, viz. for five thou- 
sand years, the same should be a protection of all the gods, and procure 
for them the fulfilment of all their desires." 

" The king Darmasoca, after having put a screen round about the holy 
tree, ascended the golden ladder, and put a stripe of vermilion with a gold 
pencil on the right bough of the holy tree ; on which the bough was sepa- 
rated as if it was cut asunder by a saw, because of the king's prayer and 

the predestination of Budhu." " On the day the tree was to be planted 

upon the ground previously prepared for it, the tree went off by itself from 
the golden vessel where it stood, and ascended into the sky as high as 
eighty cubits from the ground, and it produced rays of light of different 
colours, which gave light as far as the heaven called Brahmaloca ; and in 
this manner the tree stood in the sky until sunset. Amongst the men who 
had received this miracle, a thousand souls were converted, became Budhu 
priests, and obtained the state of Rahat, or the power of performing miracles 
of appearing in the air and passing invisibly from place to place. Soon 
after sunset, the holy tree descended from the sky and set itself upon the 
ground prepared for it in the orchard Mahamee-unah, and in the reign of 
Dharmasoca the Eighteenth. On this occasion the earth swelled up and 
roared, and there appeared many other miracles also. Afterwards Jive 
branches of this holy tree produced five fruits ; when they had fallen down, 
they were planted and moistened with the consecrated water called Pirit- 
peu. Each of these fruits produced eight sprouts, altogether forty sprouts, 
which were planted at forty different places and worshipped."* 

In the R/jaratnacari we find, " Before the coming of Budhu, and before 
his religion was promulgated, the island was the abode of devils ; but when 
his religion was preached and followed, it became the abode of men. Some 
Budhus who undertook that service, although they in person did not leave 

* I am unwilling to make many extracts from works which will soon be in the hands of the 
public, and have in consequence selected that from the Mahdvansi ; but in the account of the 
reign of king Dharmasoca, given in the Rdjaratndcari, p. ] 15, <5cc, the transfer of the J5o-tree 
is detailed at greater length. It is there called the Bo-tree, or Bodin Vahanse, and Dacshind Sri 
Bodin Vuhaniz, and Sri Mahd Bodin Vahanse, as well as Jdyd Mahd Bodin Vahanse. 
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Jatnbu-drcipa, yet by their power they expelled the devils from Ceylon, as 
the influences and rays of the sun pervade the darkest recesses ; but other 
Bvdhus came in person to cast out the fiends, and to make the island of 
Ceylon a habitation for men, by depositing in consecrated places the Da&too, 
or bones of Budhu,. and the branch which grows in the right side of the 
tree called Bogaha, by which means the island became possessed of the 
most precious things, viz. the said Dawtoo, the Bogaha tree, and the religion 
of Budhu ; and hence it follows that this island can never be governed by 
a king who is not of Budhu's religion." 

In the sketch of the history of Ceylon given by Davy in his Travels, 
p. 295, but which does not give the authorities on which it rests, we find 
that, "in A.B. 236, Dewinepatisse, the fifteenth king, commenced his reign, 
which was remarkable for the introduction of Budhism ; and that Dhar- 
masoka (King of Maddadisay, a country to the eastward of Ceylon) sent 
a branch of the identical i?o-tree, under which Sidd'harta became Budhu, 
in charge of eight princes and five hundred Rahaliins, and accompanied by 
eighteen different castes of people, ninety thousand blacksmiths, and a 
proportionate number of other artists. This branch was planted at Anoo- 
radapoora in a bed eighty cubits high, where it took root, contrary to the 
nature of the tree, which can be propagated by seed only ; and it has lived 
ever since — even to this moment, it is said — always green, neither growing 
nor decaying. 99 * 

* The coincidence between this tradition and the actual state of the trees, none of which are 
of the size of a man's body, is not a little curious. The reverence in which the trees are held, 
and the tradition in regard to them, are also confirmed by Robert Knox, who thus speaks of 
them: — u His (Budhu's) great festival is in the month of March, at the new year's tide. The 
places where he is commemorated are two, not temples, but one a mountain and the other a 
tree : either to one or to the other they at this time go with their wives and children, for dignity 
or merit, one being esteemed equal with the other. The mountain is at the south end of the 
island, is called Hammetella, but by the Christian people < Adam's Peak,' &c. The tree is at 
the north end of the king's dominions at Annarodgburro. This tree they say came flying over 
from the other coast, and there planted itself as it now stands ; under which the Bxjdhou god, 
while on earth, used, as they say, to sit. This is now become a place of solemn worship, 
the due performance of which they reckon not to be a little meritorious, insomuch that they 
report that ninety kings have since reigned there successively ; where, by ruins which still 
remain, it appears that they spared not pains and labour to build temples and high monuments 
to the honour of this god, as if they had been born only to hew rocks and great stones, and lay 
them up in heaps. These kings are now happy spirits, having merited it by this their labour." — 
P. 161, edition of 1817. 

3 P 2 
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And, finally, Captain Mahony observes :* — " This is the tree the Siamese 
call Prasi Mafia Pout : it is held alike sacred by them and the Singalais. 
It was against this tree that Bhooddha leaned, when he first took upon 
himself his divine character. A branch of the original tree is said to have 
been brought to Ceylon in a miraculous manner, and planted at Annooradhe- 
pooreh Noowereh, where to this day a tree of that description is worshipped/' 

Frequent mention is made of these sacred trees throughout the three his- 
tories, from which extracts might be increased to any extent ; but I trust 
the foregoing will suffice to prove the striking coincidence between the in- 
formation procured on the spot and that contained in these records, as well 
as the importance attached to the trees themselves. 



2. The Lo-xd-Maha-Paya, or the Temple or Choultry of the 
Thousand Pillars. 
At a few paces to the eastward of the enclosure which contains the 
Bogahas, are the ruins of the Thousand Pillars.f These ruins consisted 
originally of sixteen hundred pillars, disposed in a square, having forty on 
each side and in each row, and all nearly equi-distant from each other. 
The greater part of these pillars are still standing : they consist, with few 
exceptions, of a single piece of gneiss in the rough state in which it was 
quarried, are from ten to twelve feet above ground, twelve inches by eight 
square, and about four feet from each other. The pillars at each angle, and 
the two in the centre of the outer line, differ from the rest in being of hard 
blue granite, and in having been more carefully finished. I was subse- 
quently informed by Captain Forbes, of the 78th regiment, that those of 
the square which has eight on each side are rudely sculptured, and that 
those of the square which has seven are carved, and have grooves on their 
summits. The greater part of these pillars still retain the marks of the 
holes which were made to break them from the quarry ; and I was not a 
little surprised to learn from the Mudeliar that it was done by means of 
wooden pegs which were driven into the holes ; that water was then poured 
over them, and swelling the pegs, broke the portions between the holes, 
andthus severed the stone.t The pillars were stated to have been covered 

* Vide Asiatic Researches, yoL vii. p. 45, note ft» f See Plate, No. 16. 

X The same process is followed in Aberdeen, and was brought into practice, I believe, 
within the last thirty years. 
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with chunam, and thus to have been converted into columns, having definite 
forms and proportions. 

There is a tradition that there was formerly, on the centre of this square, a 
brazen chamber, which contained a relic held in much veneration ; but that 
the relic had been removed and the chamber destroyed during a period of 
persecution. It was only in connexion with this tradition that the natives 
appeared to us to attach any importance to the spot. 

At a few paces from the pillars, in a space which was kept carefully 
cleared, was a single pillar of gneiss in the same roush state, which was 
from fourteen to sixteen feet high ; and on the ground near it, there was a 
figure of a bull in a recumbent posture, similar to those usually seen on the 
pagodas and temples on the opposite coast. This figure was of hard blue 
granite, between five and six feet in length, and was said to be a facsimile 
of one buried in the nearest dagoba, built by king DoTtJGOMENiRAJA. 

In reference to these ruins, we find, in the Rajavali, that, " The king 
Gomany Rajah extirpated the religion imported into Ceylon by his enemies ; 
he caused to be built the daggoba Mirisazcitz; he caused pillars of stone to 
be cut and placed in forty rows, forty pillars in each row ; he caused the 
above pillars to be covered with copper, and also to be brought through the 
air from Jambudivipa, the darctoo of Budhu." We also find, in the Roja- 
ratndcariy that " he (Dotugomeni) also rebuilt the temple called Lowaxi*- 
maha-Patvya, and embellished the same with ornaments of gold and silver 
and pearls. It being founded upon forty times forty pillars, there were 
raised upon the same nine storehouses, and he deposited therein much 
riches." 

In the Mahavansi, also, it is stated that the same king was destined " to 
build a house of nine stories high, for the sanctification of the priests, by the 
denomination of Lowaw-maha-pazvya ;" and that he, in consequence, desired 
the priests to send some rdkatuns into the divine world to provide him with 
a pattern of the divine palace. " Upon this application, they commissioned 
eight rahatoons, who proceeded to the divine world called Tootisa Dexa 
Loka, where they saw the palace of the goddess called Beerany. So the 
rahatoons took a copy of this palace and delivered it to the king, who being 
exceedingly pleased, caused a building to be erected according to that copy." 

Frequent mention is made of the Lorux-Mahd-Pdi/a throughout the 
three histories, from which I shall not make further extracts, but add a few 
remarks upon the similarity which exists between these Thousand Pillars 
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and those which form part of some of the most important Hindu temples 
on the opposite coast, which I visited at a subsequent period. 

The temples of Rdmiseram, Madura, and Seringam, have each their 
Thousand Pillars. In Rdmiseram the pillars are arranged in colonnades of 
several parallel rows, and these colonnades are separated by tanks or spaces 
occupied by buildings. Some of these pillars are of granite, most elabo- 
rately carved ; others consist of a rough stone, which is covered with 
chunam. In Madura the pillars are disposed in a square of lines, radiating in 
such manner, that a person placed in the centre can see through in every di- 
rection. This square is raised on a platform about four feet high ; the pillars 
are about eight feet in height, are of granite, and are carved in a very 
simple manner. At Seringam the pillars also form a square ; and, at the 
time I was there, preparations were making for a great festival, during which 
the idol was to be placed in the centre of this square. 

In Rdmiseram and Seringam, the temples in which the idols are kept are 
surmounted by domes covered with copper. 

In the whole of these temples, as well as in many others, the entrances 
are through lofty gateways or pyramidal buildings of many stories in height. 

The coincidences which are thus found to exist between the description 
and remains of the Lowa-mahd*paya and these temples ; the circumstance 
of the model on which it was constructed being derived from the palace of 
the goddess Bhavani, and thus not of native origin ; and the fact of its 
being the only one of the kind in the island, coupled with its striking 
dissimilarity to the general character of the Baudd'ha temples, afford fair 
ground to believe that the Lowa-mahd-pxya is rather of Hindu than of 
Baudd'ha origin. 



8. The Dagobas or Mounds.* 

The remaining objects which were mentioned as being still held in reve- 
rence are seven Dagobas. They are of different dimensions, and some 



* The dagobas are described by Mr. Harington (As. Res. vol. VL p. 450) as consisting of 
a mound of earth inside, and an outside covering of no great thickness of brick. This is probably 
the case, with the addition that there is usually a hollow space in the inside in which the relics 
are placed. 
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of great height and extent; but, with the exception of one, in such a state 
of decay as to retain few traces of their original form. That which was 
pointed out to me as the most ancient, consists solely of a low mound 
o£ earth surrounded by jungle, and having two or three steps and a few 
fragments of rough granite pillars lying near it. I neglected to make 
any sketch of it, or indeed any memorandum of its name on which I can 
place reliance, but am under the impression than the name Tapd Rama, 
which I found among my memoranda, belongs to it. 

The remaining six maj r be divided into two classes, viz. those of moderate 
height, and having rows of pillars around them ; and those of considerable 
height, surrounded by granite platforms of great extent. Of the first class 
I have selected the most perfect as a specimen.* In its present state it is 
modern, or nearly so, having been repaired about seventy years ago by a 
powerful chieftain who resided in the neighbourhood. The sketch was 
taken from to spot which offered least difficulty, as the weather was op- 
pressively hot and I was much hurried ; it will however serve to convey 
some idea of its general character. The entrance is on the opposite -side. 
The dagoba, is surrounded by a platform paved with granite, and the pillars 
are disposed in rows around the dagoba; several are broken, others have 
fallen, but many are still standing entire. The name which we were given 
for this dagoba is Lanca-rama. 

The other, which belongs to this class, is said to have been built by king 
Dewani Patisse, and to have been originally twenty-five cubits of twenty- 
seven inches each, or about fifty-seven feet, in height! It is much dilapidated, 
and the top appears to have been removed by force. It is placed in the 
centre of a platform, which is raised about twelve feet from the ground, 
and which is paved with granite. The pillars surrounding it are very 
elegant, and appear to have been placed in three parallel rings or rows, one 
about two feet from the dagoba, the others about ten feet from each other. 



* See Plate, No. 18. 

t There are two measures which have been translated cubits ; the one a rian, which, accord- 
ing to Robert Knox, is from the bone on the inside of the elbow to the top of the fourth finger; 
the other, or waddow rian y is the carpenter's rule, said to measure twenty-seven inches : it is as 
much as will reach from one elbow to the other, the thumbs touching cne-another at the tops, 
and stretching out both elbows. The ordinary cubit I always beard estimated at fourteen inches : 
it is probably the half of the other, as I found that to be the case with such as I measured. 
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A considerable number, exceeding one hundred, still remain standing, some 
partially broken, others without capitals.* Among those which had fallen, 
one was fortunately perfect, and thus enabled me to take its dimensions 
with accuracy. The column or shaft is of a single piece of hard blue 
granite, and is twenty-three feet six inches in length. The first nine feet from 
the base are square, having one foot on each side ; the edges of the remaining 
fourteen feet six inches are then cut off in such a manner as to form an 
octagon, having four sides each about eight inches in width, and the other four 
between two and three. The shaft is surmounted by a capital, which is two 
feet six inches in height, is octagonal, and slopes gradually outwards, so as to 
extend considerably beyond the shaft. The capital is divided into portions, 
on one of which grotesque human figures are sculptured, and terminates in 
a slope to the top, which is surmounted by a knob : thus shewing that these 
pillars were intended solely for ornament, and not to bear any weightt I 
made an outline of one of them, which will give some idea of their elegance 
and peculiarity of form.t 

The tradition relating to these pillars is, that they were brought by 
giants from a distance to the eastward; and I subsequently met with some of 
inferior workmanship, . which were lying on the ground neglected, and were 
said to have been thrown away by the giants, on hearing that the temple 
for which they were destined was completed. § 

Of the four dagobas which constitute the second class, I have selected that 



# According to a calculation which I made, there were originally in the inner circle about 
forty-four; in the central one, fifty-five; and in the largest, sixty-six; or, altogether, about a 
hundred and sixty-six of these pillars, of which a hundred and forty are still standing. 

f The capitals varied considerably ; some were narrower, and the ornament different. 

% See Plate, No. 17. 

§ It is remarked by Knox, and was admitted by those of whom I made inquiry, that the 
natives of Ceylon were formerly, and are at present, utterly incapable of executing such work 
as these sculptures in granite. I was informed that the Hindus are employed whenever such 
work is required; and was shewn an enclosure of granite in progress destined for a -Bo-tree, 
which was extremely well cut into bold and simple mouldings, and on which some Hindus had 
been recently employed. I found, subsequently, at Ramiseram and elsewhere, that the art is 
not lost, and that pillars of granite curiously cut are still occasionally made, are very costly, 
and are estimated, as donations or offerings, in proportion to the expense of time and labour 
bestowed upon them. I met with some curious instances both in Ramiseram and Madura, 
where several human figures of considerable size, as well as horses, formed parts of the pedestals 
of columns recently erected. 
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called Jdta-xvdna-rdma, as retaining most of its original form,* and as best 
calculated to convey an idea, both of the character of these stupendous works 
and of the scenery by which they are surrounded. It is situated in the 
midst of jungle, through which a winding footpath, little frequented, is the 
only approach, and is so removed from the haunts of man as to impress one 
with a feeling of solitude not unmixed with awe, JataAzdna-rdma is said to 
have been built by king Maha Sinha : it is- much overgrown, but is sur- 
mounted by a building of brick, which is still in such a state as to show that 
it was beautifully finished. The platform is raised several feet, and is very 
extensive, but, like the dagoba itself, much overgrown with underwood. On 
each side of the steps to the platform are rude pillars of gneiss, and two slabs 
of granite, on each of which is a grotesque human figure, of which I made 
outlines.t Whilst thus employed, the priest informed me that I must not 
point the finger at one of them or 1 should get a fever. The other he de- 
scribed as a good spirit, or rather, a jolly fellow. This dagoba we were told 
is a hundred and eighty cubits in height, but this is an exaggeration : it is 
certainly the most *ofty, and probably a hundred and sixty cubits, as stated 
in the Mahdvansi.% That which retains least traces of its original form is 
called Mere Avate. It is merely a conical mound of earth of great height, 
and overgrown with coarse grass. Its platform is nearly on a level with the 
ground, consisting of blocks of granite beautifully fitted, and a portion 
of it is very perfect. A rough building in front, which is partly frame, 
partly brick, leads to an altar. In front of this building, to the right and 
left of the steps, are slabs of granite, having upon them rude and grotesque 
representations of a man, with something like a foolscap on his head, and 
apparently dancing in high glee. Its height was said to be fifty cubits ; but 
in the Mahdvansi, the height is stated as being eighty cubits, or a hundred 
and eighty-six feet, which I should think nearer the truth. 

Bayagiri Vihdra § is said to have been built by king Baatea. It is much 
overgrown with underwood, but the brick-work is occasionally apparent. It 
is surmounted by the remains of a brick building, which is finished with a 



* See Plate, No. 19. f See Plate, No. 17. 

J In a survey recently made by Lieutenant Skinner, it is ascertained to be two hundred and 
sixty-nine feet in height. 

§ Abhaydgiri dagoba, deprived of its spire and pinnacle, is made by Lieutenant Skinner two 
hundred and thirty feet in height. 
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degree of closeness and accuracy of workmanship not easy to surpass. This 
building was probably two-thirds higher, and carried up to a point such as 
usually surmounts dagobas of modern construction. A frame building 
leads to an altar, which did not appear to be much frequented. We were 
told that this dagoba is a hundred and sixty cubits in height,but this must be 
an exaggeration. The last, and in its present state, the most splendid of the 
dagobas, is one of whose name the memorandum which I made was so 
effaced that I cannot place complete reliance upon it, but which I believe, 
from subsequent inquiry, to be Ruamcelli SaL* It is situated to the north of 
the sacred trees, at the end of an avenue which is kept carefully cleared, and 
appears to be held in much estimation. Its entrance is by a building some- 
what similar in character to that of the Bodin Vahanse, and, in like manner, 
there is a second at fifty paces from it ; beyond this is another space, and then 
a third building, and beyond the whole is the platform, out of the centre of 
which the dagoba rises. The platform is raised several feet, is beautifully 
constructed and paved with granite, and forms a square of a hundred and 
eighty paces on each side. The dagoba is of brick, but is so much over- 
grown with long grass and creeping plants, that its form is considerably 
impaired, and the brick-work is only visible in parts. Its base is a hundred 
and twenty paces in diameter, and its height is said to be a hundred and 
twenty cubits. We were informed that there were originally altars at the 
foot of the dagoba at each of the cardinal points : but only two remain ; 
and near that to the southward, the colossal statue of the king by whom 
the temple was built has fallen prostrate, and lies neglected on the ground. 
I was subsequently informed by Captain Forbes, that the face of the platform, 
which was hid by creeping plants, and thus escaped my observation, is cut 
into spirited representations- of the fore-quarters of elephants, supposed to be 
the supporters of this stupendous mass.-f 

Opposite to the entrance of this dagoba is a large slab of granite, which 
marks the spot where King Dewani Patisse sat whilst the dagoba was 
building; and near it is a groupe of granite pillars, resembling in their 
general character the one previously described. At some distance from these 
pillars, and in the midst of the jungle, is a very large trough of granite, 

* This conclusion is confirmed by Lieutenant Skinner, who, in an account of a survey made 
by him of Anarajapura, mentions Rucnvcelli Dagoba, and states that its height, as measured, was 
one hundred and eighty-nine feet. 

t In the excavated temples at Ellora similar sculptures are found. 
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which I did not visit, and which is stated to have been used for watering the 
elephants belonging to the temple. Near the dagoba, built by king Baatea, 
there was a large vessel of grey close-grained granite, three feet in depth, 
five feet ten inches in width, and nine feet six inches in length, equal in 
beauty of finish to any thing of the kind in the Vatican ; its only ornament 
consisted of pilasters, becoming narrower towards their bases and surmount- 
ed by a broad capital with slight mouldings, much resembling the Grecian 
style. It was intended to hold hot rice for the pilgrims. Whilst occupied 
at this clagoba, a rustling in the wood attracted my attention, when I 
saw an alligator of considerable size, which had been disturbed, and was 
hurrying into a deep hole in a pool of water ; he made a plunge, disappeared 
totally, and the weeds and leaves on the surface quietly closed, leaving no 
trace of him. He appeared like the spirit of desolation and decay. 

Frequent mention is made of these dagobas in the three histories, from 
which I shall make a few extracts : 

In the Rajaratndcari it is stated, that Budd'ha sat down and preached at 
the place called Tapd Rama, and Tapd Rama is mentioned as one of eight 
places consecrated by former Budd'has having sat down upon them. 
In the Rajavali, Dewani Patisse is mentioned as " having also caused the 
right jaw of Budhu to be brought from the heavenly world Sacraia Chawana, 
and built upon the same a daggoba, which was called Tupa Rama ;" and in 
the Mahdvansu it is stated that " seven days after the .death of Budhu, the 
dawtoo was placed in a magnificent temple made for that purpose, as will 
appear in the history called Toopaw rama Caivtawa." 

Of Lanca Rama I have not been able to find any notice, neither have I 
succeeded in tracing any reference to the second dagoba, which is of a 
similar character, on which I can place reliance. With reference to Merisa- 
wette, I find in the Mahavansi, that king Dotugomeni caused to be built 
the temple Merita weite Miharaya ; and in the Rajavali, that king Cawan- 
tissa was succeeded by his son Dotugomeniraja. " In his reign it came to 
pass that the holy and beautiful city of Anaradhe Pura Nuwara was filled 
with filth and corruption, the beautiful monument was razed to the ground, 
and the sacred spot filled with excrements and filthiness. The holy temples 
were not only broken down, but also made into seats of defilement; the 
images of Budhu were utterly destroyed, and the wicked ravagers were like 
no other than ravenous brute beasts. When they met the princes, they spat 
upon their garments ; their vessels they snatched from them and broke into 

3 Q 2 
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pieces ; and certain it is that those who committed such abominations will 
hereafter transmigrate into brute beasts. The king Dootoogameny, hearing 
of all these outrages committed by the Malabars, determined on revenge ; 
took ten powerful giants into his service, put their king, Ellala, to death, 
took their country, brought the whole Island of Ceylon under one banner, 
and promoted the religion of Budhu by building ninety-nine great temples, 
and among the rest, the monument called Mirisa wette Vihare, and there 
deposited infinite riches." 

In reference to Bayagiri, we find, in the Rojaratnacari, p. 41, that, " The 
king (Walagambaw), moreover, caused to be broken down a temple which 
belonged to a heathen priest called Gibe, and on the said place caused to 
be built twelve temples to Budhu, one joining another, and in the midst 
caused to be raised an immense xvehare, or monument; and joining his own 
name, Abaya, with the name of the heathen priest called Gire, called the 
said monument by the said name, Abaya Gire, and made an offering of the 
same to the priest Tissa, who had befriended him in his exile." 

Of Jdta Wana Rama, which is attributed to Maha Sinha, I do not find 
any express mention,* but the following statement relates to that king : 

" Maha Sin Rajah was the next king ; he, causing the devils to work, 
made the lake called Minery Weiva, and dammed up the river Caraw ganga, 
which used to run to the said place ; Minnery, at a signal given him by the 
gods, dammed up the brook Tola wattuya, and with the water of the same, 
cultivated twenty thousand fields, and prepared the same for sowing."...... 

" And as there was no Dhawtoo of Boodhoo, and as he knew by hearing 
that the girdle of Boodhoo was in heaven, he looked up to heaven; and 
the gods seeing that he gave himself so much trouble, consented to let 
down the girdle of Boodhoo. The king stretched out his hand to receive 
the said girdle, and thereupon the gods pulled it up again ; and the king 
stretching himself to get hold of it, the gods pulled it higher up still ; and 
the king, still eager to lay hold of the girdle, stretched himself still more to 
lay hold of the same, but still the same was drawn up out of his reach. The 
king, after all his anxiety, being disappointed, began to get angry, and 
taking his sword, sprung up eighty cubits towards heaven and cut a piece 



* In the chronology recently published by Mr. Turnour in the Ceylon Almanac for 1833, 
Maha Sinha is expressly mentioned as having erected Jdta- fVdna- Rama Vihdra znddagoba, a 
hundred and fortv cubits hijih, &c. 
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of the said girdle, which piece he kept, but the rest the gods pulled up to 
heaven. The king made an offering to the said piece of Boodhoo's girdle, 
he also made a dawgob for the same, forty cubits in height ; and having 
reigned twenty-four years, he died and went to heaven. And thus, from 
the king Wigeya Rajah, there were sixty-three kings, all of untainted 
royal blood: and at this time, Boodhoo had been dead eight hundred and 
forty-four years nine months and twenty-five days. But know this, that with 
Mahasin Rajah ended the royal unadulterated blood. The kings who 
followed. were of mixed blood; and because there were no longer to be 
found the Rahatoonancies who could fly to heaven when they pleased, and 
because the god Sacra Dewaindra left off to regard Ceylon, and because 
piety had disappeared, and because the city of Anarawdapoora was left in 
ruins, and because the fertility of the land was decreased, the kings who 
followed are no longer of such consequence as before." Rajavali, p. 287* 
• The last of the dagobas remains to be noticed ; but although I feel fully 
convinced that it is Ruanwelli Sai, the circumstance of my memoranda 
having been effaced, prevents my being certain ; I shall therefore refrain from 
making any remark under this conviction, or from entering into the grounds 
upon which it is founded, but confine myself to a few extracts, to show the 
ceremonial attending the construction and dedication of these buildings and 
their nature and object. A very detailed account * of the building and 
dedication (if I may employ the term) of. Ruanruelli Sai, is given in the 
Mahavansi; (by which it appears " that it had been predicted that the great 
son of Dewainey Patisse should build a dagobah of a hundred and twenty 
cubits under that name") That the king went in great pomp to mark out 
the ground, which v .5 done by the priest; and that the king then laid 
the foundation. " He placed eight golden and eight silver vessels, with 
many other full vessels surrounding the same ; he caused to be placed 
there eight bricks made of gold, surrounding each with a quantity of 
bricks made of silver, and the solitary man Suppratesta Camoona laid 
a heap of perfumes on the solemn brick, when the chief priest Soomana 
solemnized the offering of flowers, and instantly it came to pass that 
a tremor of the earth took place." f Bricks were then made by the 



* In consequence of the length of the description, I have been obliged to condense it. 
f The coincidence between the laying of the foundation with bricks of gold and silver, and the 
modern practice of depositing coins, must strike every one. 
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agency of the gods, and five hundred bricklayers were sent for, and were 
asked in what form they would build the tower ; when one younger brick- 
layer " proposed to send for a golden pot full of liquid, which was done ; 
then he took another quantity of liquid, which he threw against that in the 
pot, by which a bubble arose, which he said was to be the form of the 
tower." The building being completed, the articles which were placed 
within the cupola are enumerated ; they consisted of a banyan-tree,- having 
the bottom like unto coral, the stem and leaves of gold, and adorned with 
precious stones, &c. " A golden figure of Budhu, of the size of life; the 
nails, eyes, palms of the hands, soles of the feet, lips, hair, eye-brows, of 
precious stones, and the single hair on the forehead of silver." Figures of 
several deities ; amongst the number, Brahma Sacanpate, in attendance 
upon Budd'ha ; and, finally, a series of " images, representing how the Lord 
Budhu had performed the office of Bodypoojat five hundred times," &c. ; 
representing, in fact, all the events of Budjd'ha's life. 

When the workmanship was completed, a day was fixed on to deposit the 
datu, and the priests were required to find the same. It is then stated that 
an eighth portion of datu had been conveyed to Naga Locaj or the World 
of Snakes, where if was worshipped by them, and that it was predestined 
to be brought to Laccadiva to be lodged- in RuanwellL A priest who had 
attained the quality of Rahat and was appointed to fetch the datu, pro- 
ceeded to the World of Snakes, " passing out through the earth as a water- 
fowl that dives in a river," and appeared before the king of the Snakes. The 
king of the Snakes wished to keep the datu, that he might offer it himself, 
and merit redemption from his worldly life, and might in future obtain the 
happiness of Nirvana ; but although his nephew swallowed the box which 
contained the relics, the priest took them from within him with an invisible 
hand and returned to JPurdopirewana 9 " passing out through the earth so 
speedily that a flame of fire set under a spiders web would not have con- 
sumed it so quickly." The placing of the datu in the temple, which is the 
next ceremonial, is attended with much pomp and accompanied by many 
miracles : — " The boxes of relics borne by the king upon his head ascend 
up to heaven seven degrees, and are transformed into the natural shape of 
Budhu eighteen cubits in stature, brightening with six different coloured rays." 
Now, the representation of Budd'ha, after having displayed many miraculous 
appearances, &c, at length vanished, and the relics returning of themselves 
into the box, descended upon the king's head. « Then the king wished 
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within himself as follows: * If these relics are destined to last five -thou- 
sand years unmolested by any body, and to be serviceable to all men, may 
it be apparent by the relics becoming now changed into the representation 
of Budhu, and lying down upon this seat after the manner that Budhu,* 
on the occasion of his death, did lie down between two sail trees, t placing 
his head towards the northern sail tree, his feet towards the southern - sail 
tree, his back towards the east, and his face towards the west/ and so 
saying, he placed the same upon the seat The relics, according to the 
king's wish, immediately assumed the representation of Budd'ha, and laid 
down upon the seat, brightening the whole world, and pleasing all who saw 
the same ; and thus the lodging of the relics in the dagoba took place,**- &c. 
" On this occasion the earth quaked with such a tremendous noise, as if a 
great number of metal basins had been beaten with an iron pestle ; the rock 
Makamera bowed -down as with obeisance; the seven rocks Sapta Koola 
quaked and crushed each other ; -the seven great tanks were furnished with 
five sorts of tank flowers; the sea was made as sweet as a -vessel full of 
buffalo-milk mixed with sugar ; the dewatas and braJimdns of the heavens 



* This is one of the two -positions in which Budd'ha is supposed to be represented, and is that 
most held in reverence. At the great temple of Dambul, which is described by Davy, p. 466, 
the colossal figure of Budd'ha is in this recumbent posture ; the head resting on the right hand, 
the left arm extended down the side. The expression of the countenance of this statue is mild 
and benignant, the features handsome, and bearing a striking resemblance to those of Napoleon. 
On making some remark to the Mudeliur on the position of Budd'ha, he said, ee It is the position 
in which he laid himself down calmly and composedly to die/* The other position in which 
Budd'ha is -represented is sitting with his .legs doubled, and in many xases with, the cobra de capella 
over his head. This position evidently represents his state of being when on earth, before be had 
" redeemed the living beings from all their miseries." But I was informed that many of these 
figures do not represent 3cdd'ha, but Pase-Budtfhas* or good men, who had attained the state oi 
Nirvana, as is confirmed by the following passage from Robert Knox — " In them (the pagodas) 
are idols and images most monstrous to behold, some of silver, some of brass and other metals ; 
and also painted sticks and targets, and most kinds of arms, as bills, arrows, spears, and swords. 
But these arms are not in Buddou's temples, he being for peace ; therefore there are in his 
temples only images of men cross-legged with yellow coats, or, like the Gonni priests, their 
hair frizzled, and their hantU before them like women, and these they say are the spirits vfholy 
men departed. (P. 144, 5.) As for these images, they say, they do not own them to be gods 
themselves, but only figures representing their gods to. their memories, and as such, they give 
to them honour and worship." 

f Sola, or jack-tree? Arlocarpus integrifolia. 
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gave an exclamation of honour, the sky produced lightnings and untimely 
rain, and the whole thousand Sackwalas at once became agitated." 

I did not ascertain whether any religious ceremony is performed at the 
present day at any of these dagobas further than occasional offerings of flowers 
at their altars. From the appearance of most of them, and the manner in 
which they are overgrown by jungle, I should imagine that they are little 
frequented, with the exception of that which I believe to be Ruanwelli 
Sai. Several kings are spoken of as having worshipped the cupola Ruan- 
welli ; and king Bhatie is mentioned in the Mahavansi, p. 222, as " having 
gone to worship the cupola, where he, hearing that rahatoons preached the 
doctrines of Budhu withinside the cupola, laid himself down on the floor, 
vowing not to stir out without seeing the inside of the cupola." " Having 
accomplished his wish, he covered the cupola from top to bottom with 
silken stuffs, &c. ; and having prepared flowers, he caused sandal- wood to be 
taken from the royal stores, and anointed the cupola all over with a pappy 
substance four inches thick, and afterwards washed the same with a water- 
engine from the tank Tisano"* Another king is mentioned as having " orna- 
mented the steeple of Ruanwelly with a net strung with diamonds, with an 
excellent umbrella over it." Another king is stated " to have laid himself 
down at the hall of Ruanwelly at a time of great scarcity and famine, vowing 
that he would not stir from thence until floated up by a heavy shower of 
rain ; when it rained so that the king was floated up, and his ministers were 
obliged to come to his assistance." Other kings are spoken of as having 
covered the cupola with white cloth, with umbrellas, and with chunam made 
from pearls ; in fact, the whole of the histories abound with evidence of 
the importance attached to these buildings, and of the reverence in which 
they were held. The acts of a king's reign, which are dwelt upon as more 



* The same circumstance is mentioned in the Rajaratnacari, with some slight difference. 
.Among the contents of the cupola, a figure of Budd'ha, twelve cubits in height, is mentioned, 
which coincides with that which I was told was placed under the dagoba, which I believe to be 
RuanweUi. And the lake with whose waters the king washed the dagoba, is called Tissa- 
wivewa — the Tis$a~%joava to the south of the temple. These coincidences, although they amount 
to conviction which is conclusive to my mind, do not amount to certainty, and therefore do not 
warrant my stating that the two are identical, a circumstance which I regret, as Ruanwelli 
Dagoba is the most important of the whole, and is that most frequently mentioned in the 
histories. 
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peculiarly deserving of praise, are the construction of tanks and the building 
and repair of dagobas. The number of dagobas which are recorded as 
having been built at different periods is very great ; a very considerable 
number are still to be found in every part of the island : they vary much in 
size, and somewhat in form. Few approaching in magnitude to those at 
Anaradhepura are to be found in other parts of the island, but small dagobas 
are very common. The dagobas of intermediate size, which constitute part 
of the Baudd'ha temples almost without exception, have occasionally a 
form approaching very nearly to that of a bubble, as described in the 
building of Ruatmelli ; but in general, and particularly when small, they 
have the form of a bell, and are not without elegance and beauty : they are 
in many cases monuments of kings. A sketch,* for which I am indebted to 
a friend, of the tombs of the kings and queens of Candy, will convey some 
idea of their character. 

. The most important of these temples have been described as containing 
datus, or relics of Budd'ha, with images and offerings in gold, silver, 
and precious stones : but no attempts have been made to ascertain their 
present contents. It appears from Davy, p. 221 (note), that one, whose 
dimensions are not stated, was opened by Mr. Layard, and the result of the 
examination was as follows: " In the middle of the ruined dagoba, a small 
square compartment was discovered, lined with brick, paved with coral, and 
containing in the centre a small cylindrical mass of grey granite, covered 
exactly with a rounded cap of the same stone ; several small clay images 
of the hooded snake ; a common earthen lamp, similar to that used by the 
natives at* present ; and a small obelisk, or four-sided truncated pyramid, 
solid and composed of cement. The top of the vase, or caranduah> was 
solid; the vase itself hollow : it contained small fragments of bone : bits of 
thin plate gold, in which the bone was probably wrapped ; some small gold 
rings ; two or three small pearls, retaining their lustre completely ; beads 
of rock crystal and cornelian ; small fragments of ruby, blue sapphire, and 
zircon, and pieces of glass in the shape of icicles, which were crystalline 
and opaque." 

Mr. Layard gave me a small dagoba (about an inch in diameter), made of 
clay, having an inscription on its base, which was found with a great many 



♦ See Plate, No. 21. 
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others in a dagoba opened by his orders ; but I have no means of ascertain- 
ing whether the dagobas opened by him were temples or tombs.* 

After having accompanied me to the several places enumerated, the priests 
conducted me through jungle to a spot, not far distant from the dagoba, which 
I believe to be RuamcelH Sau I there found two or three stones laid flat on 
the ground, in such manner as to form a kind of arch enclosing a small 
hole, which would not admit the hand of a man. The stones were grooved 
with slight mouldings, and the hole itself appeared as if much used by 
reptiles or snakes passing in and out. The priests informed me with much 
seriousness, and the appearance of great veneration, that this hole led to 
the " hall of the cobra capeels^ which was situated at some distance/' I 
neglected to make any further memorandum on this subject ; but it' is not 
the least curious coincidence that I find in the description of the building 
and dedication of Ruanwelli, as before given, that the young priest Sonut- 
tera proceeded to the snakes' world Manjereca to procure an eighth portion 
of datu, that it might be deposited in Ruanwelli dagoba) that he accom- 
plished his object, and returned to Purdopirezvana. 



* According to Robert Knox : " The poorer kind, who regard not whether worms and 
maggots eat the dead, cany the body wrapped in a mat into the woods, and, with two or three 
attending, lay it in a hole without any ceremony, and cover it ; but the better sort burn their 
dead, and that with ceremony. They wash the body, cover it with a white cloth, and place it 
in a hollowed tree, until the king's orders are received : the body is then laid upon a bedstead 
(which is a great honour among them), and with the bedstead carried on men's shoulders to some 
eminent place in the fields or highways ; there they lay it upon a pile of wood some two or 
three feet high ; then they pile up more wood upon the corpse lying on the bedstead or in the 
trough: over all, they have a kind of canopy built; if he be a person of very high quality, 
covered at top, hung about with painted cloths and bunches of coco-nuts and green boughs, and 
so put fire to it. After all is burnt to ashes, they sweep together the ashes into the manner of a 
sugar loaf, and hedge the place round from wild beasts breaking in, and they will sow herbs there. 
Thus I saw the king's uncle, the chief tirinanx, who was as it were the chief primate of all the 
nation, burned upon a high place, that the blaze might be seen a great way." 

Knox does not mention the ceremonial of the burial of the kings, but I have met with an 
account, that after the body is burnt, the bones are collected and formed into a shape resem- 
bling Budd'ha ; after which they are deposited in the dagoba. 

During our ramble, we stumbled upon one of the places of sepulture mentioned by Knox. 
It consisted of a mound of earth, on the top of which, ashes were sprinkled, and above the ashes 
were suspended pieces of string with several bits of white rag attached to them. The whole 
was enclosed by a rude fence, and the area kept free from weeds, 

f It was thus pronounced by the priests. 
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It is not my object, nor indeed am I qualified, to enter into the question 
how far Buddhism, as at present existing in Ceylon, is mixed up with the 
Hindu religion, and with the worship of demons and snakes. From the 
situation of Anaradhepura, and the constant inroads of the Hindus, the 
introduction of some of the practices and observances of their religion is 
naturally to be expected, and may I think be traced ; it also appears equally 
probable, that the worship which is still paid to demons or devils, and the 
respect in which the cobra de capella is held, are either remains of the original 
superstition of the island which it was the object of Budd'ha to destroy, 
or are connected, as in the present instance, with his triumphs over that 
religion. One of the first acts of Budd'ha on his arrival in Laccadiva was to 

CD 

drive the devils to the sea shore, from whence they were banished ; and in 
his fifth year, he is stated to have come to the residence of the snakes, 
where, appearing in the sky, he delivered a sermon to them, by which he 
appeased them, and brought thousands to a pious life, &c. In the Mahd- 
vansi, p. 59, there is a very curious account of king Dharmasoca having 
procured the blessing of seeing the person of Budd'ha two hundred aud 
twenty-one years after his death, by means of the cobra-de-capella Maha-cala, 
who acknowledges the superiority of Budd'ha in the following words : " I 
am endowed with passions, but Budhu is without passions ; I am with 
blemish, but he is without blemish ; I am fallible, but he is infallible ; I 
am with lust, he is without lust ; I am with pride, he is without pride ; I 
am sinful, he is virtuous. On that account, neither I nor Maha Brahma, 
who has the power of giving light to ten thousand worlds at once, by 
holding forth his ten fingers, should be able to represent the form of Budhu, 
unless, however, it be not offensive to the character of Budhu." Frequent 
mention is made of the snakes in the early part of the three histories, all 
of which concur in representing them as dissenting from, and opposed to, 
the religion of Budd'ha, and record his efforts to convert them from their 
errors. 



Although this paper has already been carried to considerable length, 
I cannot refrain from adding the following remarks on the semi-circular 
stone at the inner entrance of the temple of the Bodin vahanse, or enclosure 
of the sacred trees. 

3 11 2 
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It has been previously stated that one of the bands or rings is sculptured 
with a representation of the Hansa, or Brdhmana duck, carrying the root 
of the lotus in its bill ; and another, with figures of the elephant, the horse, 
the lion,* and the cow. 

The beauty of this stone induced me to make a rough memorandum, 
sufficient to enable me to give some idea of it ;t and as I was inclined to 
attribute the circumstance of the Hansa being introduced, to a popular 
tradition with which I was previously acquainted, that when Budd'ha was 
engaged in the contest with the devils, he was not only weak and weary but 
hungry also, and that the Brdhmana duck brought him the root of the 
lotus and ministered to his wants, I was thus led to suppose there must be 
some reason for the other figures. This was confirmed on finding the fol- 
lowing passage in the Mahavansi, which induced me to inquire further. 

In the description of the world, it is said : " This lake is also surrounded 
by six other small lakes. On the four sides of the said great lake are 
four holes : one is formed like a lion's mouth ; one like an elephant's 
mouth ; one like a horse's mouth ; and the other like a bullock's mouth. 
The streams which pour out of the said holes form the four large rivers 
which run through Dambediva." I was subsequently gratified by finding 
the following in the Asiatic Researches :t " On the eastern bank of 
Anaudat is the image of a lion's head ; on the southern, that of an ele- 
phant's head ; on the western, that of a horse's ; and on the northern, that 
of a cow's. And from these four heads are poured forth the streams of 
four rivers ; but the banks of each of these four great rivers abound in that 
species of animal, from the image of whose head, its waters rush out of the 
lake Anaudat. Thus the banks of the south river abound with elephants ; 
of the eastern, with lions ; of the northern, with oxen ; and of the western, 
with horses." And I have lately been confirmed in my supposition by 
finding, in the Journal des Savans for October 1831, p. 604, " Quatre 



* I was led to expect, from finding the lion on this stone, from the frequent allusions which 
are made to that animal, and from the royal race claiming descent from it, that the lion was a 
native of Ceylon ; but on inquiry I find that it is not so, and that one was sent as a present 
to the late King of Kandy, who was much disappointed with its size and appearance. In the 
Asiatic Researches, vol. XVI. p. 268, it is said the lion is not a native of Ceylon nor of Burma, 
yet it is found in the sculptures of both countries. 

t See Plate, No. 17. £ Vol.vi. p. 231. 
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fleuves arrosent le continent meridional ou Djambou-dTvipa ; a Porient le 
Ganga, ainsi nomme d'un mot qui signifie maison celeste, parcequ'il coule 
d'un endroit eleve ; le Sindhu au midi ; le Vats ou Vadj (Oxus), a Touest ; 
et le Sita (froid) ou Sihon au nord. Ces quatre fleuves sortent d'un lac 
carre nomrae A-neouto-tha (Anoudata) dont les quatre faces sont remar- 
quables par un animal et une matiere qui leur sont particuliers. L'orifice du 
Gange est la bouche d'un boeuf d'argent ; celui du Sind est la bouche d'un 
elephant d'or ; celui de l'Oxus est la bouche d'un cheval de saphir ; celui 
du Sihon est la geule d'un lion de spathika ou cristal de roche." And this 
is explained : "1. To the east, the King of Men — the Emperor of China ; 
2. To the south, the King of. Elephants — the great Rajah of India ; 3, To 
the west, the King of Treasures — the King of Persia; 4. To the north, the 
King of Horses — the prince of the nomades of the north, the Huns, the 
Scythians, the Turks, the Monguls, the Tartars." We thus trace in this 
distribution the four great monarchies, known to the Hindus: the first 
of these accounts is derived from a Cingalese history ;* • the second is 
derived from Burmese records ;t and the last is derived from Chinese 
authorities^ 

These comprise most of the objects of interest which were pointed out to 
me at Anaradhepura. It is very probable that many escaped my observation, 
as I was guided by curiosity alone, and possessed no previous knowledge 
to direct my attention. 



Mehentele. 

On quitting Anaradhepura we proceeded, at the recommendation of 
the Mudeliar, to Mehentele, a hill temple about twelve miles to the north- 
east. Our course was in the first instance by the side of the splendid lake 
Neura Wava, whose banks on the side next to the temples were planted 
with a species of Acacia, of which the sweet scented tufted flowers are 



* The Maha-cansi. 

f Dr. Buchanan " On the Religion and Literature of the Burmans." 

X M. Abel Remusat, " Essai sur la Cosmographie et la Cosmogonie des Boudhistes d'apre* 
les Auteurs Chinois." 
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used as offerings.* This lake is very extensive, and is formed by an artificial 
dam, which in many parts is raised at least thirty feet, is upwards of two 
miles in length, and of great solidity. On descending from this extraordinary 
embankment, our route was through jungle ; in which we saw two or three 
rude mud temples, and abundant traces of elephants, who appeared to be 
masters of the soil. We ultimately arrived at a small lake at the foot of the 
hill of Mehentele. I have seldom seen any thing more striking : it was 
mid-day ; the lake was stillness itself; flocks of aquatic birds rested upon 
its surface, indifferent to our approach, and apparently not feeling any 
dread of man ; here and there a huge buffalo held out its nose with 
inquisitive curiosity, but altered not its position ; in the shade was a herd 
of the beautifully spotted deer (the axis), which raised their heads and 
hesitated whether to move or not ; splendid jungle of the largest growth 
bounded the lake to our left, and to our right, the hill of Mehentele crowned 
all, and rose towering above us, in parts completely covered by the densest 
foliage, in others breaking out in huge masses of granite, which looked 
almost ready to fall into the valley beneath. 

After following a jungle path up a portion of the hill, we came to a mag- 
nificent flight of steps of granite, full fifteen feet in breadth, but so low that 
we led our horses up. We then arrived at a path, and ultimately at several 
other flights of steps, containing altogether seven hundred and fifty-two steps. 
Near the summit, we found an inscription cut in the rock, which had been 
smoothed for the purpose, and faced nearly in the direction of Anarad- 
hepura. We made copies of the inscription, and were subsequently informed 
that specimens of it are to be found in other parts of the island, but that 
there is no one at present living in Ceylon who understands it.t 



* In the vicinity of this lake is the dwelling of a chieftain of high rank. The house is one of 
the very few not situated in cities which are tiled, which is a privilege confined to the highest 
rank. It was of a single story, and consisted of a square divided into compartments open in the 
centre, and having several small rooms on each side. In front of these rooms was a terrace raised 
two or three feet, so as to be on a level with the rooms, and protected from the sun by the roof, 
which was prolonged so as to form a verandah; some of the rooms were made use of as 
granaries. There were a great number of attendants. 

f Robert Knox mentions " Ancient writings engraven on rocks, which puzzle all that see 
them/' 
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At the summit of the steps we passed through a porch, and were most 
agreeably surprised to find ourselves in a space of considerable extent, with 
masses of granite intermixed with fine trees rising above us nearly on all 
sides, and the whole over-topped by a large dagoba to our right.* 

The areat which we had thus reached, was planted with coco-nut and 
other trees, under whose shade were several dagobas of small size. ' In the 
centre was a dagoba of intermediate dimensions in good repair, about 
twenty-seven feet in diameter, and surrounded by a stone-wall, within 
which were fifty-two pillars of granite. These pillars were octagonal with 
capitals, in their general character similar to those at Anaradhepura ; but the 
pillars were only twelve feet in height, of rude workmanship, and without 
any elegance of form. The ornament on some of the capitals was the 
Brdhmana duck, with the lotus in its bill. To the westward, was the large 
dagoba, which is said to be a hundred and twenty cubits in height, and to 
be built over a hair which grew out of the forehead of Budd'ba jicst above 
tlte left eye. It is surrounded by a paved terrace, and is approached by 
flights of steps two hundred in number, and by an inclined plane of con- 
siderable extent. The dagoba (its summit I presume) is stated to be a 



♦ See Plate, No. 20:— Mehentele. 

f I made a sketch which will give some idea of this very curious spot. Whilst occupied in 
making it, I was not a little interested by observing the care with which an old man, who had 
taken advantage of our protection to visit the Sacred Temples, gathered the flowers of the tree 
under whose shade I sat. I found that he took especial care that the flowers should not touch 
the ground, as they would thus be defiled, and be rendered unworthy as an offering. I was 
informed that the tree itself is the only one of the kind in the island, and that its flowers are in 
consequence held in great estimation ; but, independently of this cause, the flowers were very 
beautiful; they were of a rich yellow, and reminded me of the Gum cistus (possibly it is the 
Mahdnal, so often mentioned as a favourite offering). 

The old man above alluded to had begged leave to join us at Ckilaxa. He was a man of some 
importance in his way, and a doctor : we had however little reason to think very highly of his 
skill, as he contented himself, when called in to a culey who, struck by the landwind, had lost 
the power of speech, and was strongly affected by spasmodic twitches, with simply tying a few 
pieces of white rag round the neck, arms, and ankles of the poor fellow, and after repeating a 
few words, leaving him to his fate. The parade with which his store of charms was produced 
(for of medicine he had none), was not a little amusing : the gravity with which he looked at each, 
and the earnest attention with which he was watched by those who had gathered round, formed 
a very peculiar, and not uninteresting scene. This poor feliow was, however, too seriously ill to 
tie left to such treatment alone : recourse was had to laudanum, and with good effect. 
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;housand and twenty-six feet above the plain below, which I should think 
mist be very near the truth. 

On the eastern side of the area are the dwellings of the priests, &c. ; 
ibove which a bare rock of granite rises abruptly. This rock is sur- 
mounted at its very summit, which is far from easy of access, by a heap of 
stones, which the piety of pilgrims had brought from a distance; thus 
forming a heap precisely similar in character to those met with in Scotland 
md in the Alps. 

The Mudelidr had ascended a part of this mass of granite, and was so 
lelighted with the view that he induced me to follow. It certainly did 
not require the association of country or of religious feeling to produce a 
strong impression on the mind, when thus looking down upon those, I 
may say, stupendous monuments, which the same morning had towered 
tike giants over our heads. From this elevated position, I observed a 
^reat number of small dagobas in almost every direction, and was in- 
formed that there are no less than three hundred and sixty around this spot. 
On the following morning we proceeded on our route to Dambul and Kandy, 
and on our way down the hill observed two large slabs of red granite placed 
in an erect position, with a long inscription on each. We were informed 
that the character was Sanscrit ; but the sun was gaining power, and we 
had not time to attempt to copy them. 

Frequent mention is made of Mehentelt in the three histories before men. 
tioned, from which the following extracts will suffice : " The said Mehindu, 
with the above-mentioned Bewainey Patisse, established the religion of 
Budhu, possessed many precious relics, and likewise a precious stone, in which 
was a winding cavity running eight times round the same, which had been 
given by the god Sakkkaia to the king Coosa, and had been transmitted 
until it fell into the hands of Darmasoca. This king, in order to preserve 
the relic of Budhu, having taken the golden hair which grew on the 
middle of the forehead of Budhu, which hair had seven ringlets,. he artfully 
wrought the same into the said precious stone, and having given the relic 
to his son the said Mehindumau, it was by him brought to Ceylon, and 
deposited upon the rock called Jacgiri Parxata, and a monument of stone 
erected over the same." (Rojaratnucari, p. S4.) Dewani Patisse is also 
mentioned in the Mahuvansi as having caused houses or caverns to be made 
in the rock called Meentelau, as also " with having caused the conical 
building to be constructed on Meentelau, in which Budhu's bone, which 
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was brought by the priest Sumena Samexeera, was deposited." In the 
JRajdvalij p. 184, it is said, li King Deweney Patisse afterwards caused 
caverns to be cut in the solid rock at the sacred place Meentala, and there 
he placed the higher orders of priests ; he bestowed great alms upon the 
same, and abounded in good works." 



It only remains to investigate the period of the foundation of Anaradr 
hepura. 

It was not until the treaty of Sir Robert Brownrigg, in March 1S15, 
that the English had free access to the interior of Ceylon ; prior to this 
period their dominion was confined to a narrow ring or belt which went 
round the island, and shut the Kandyans up within it. In consequence, 
nothing was known of Anarcidhepura, except by tradition or report. In the 
works which have been published since the English got possession of Colombo 
in 1796, no mention is made of this city except incidentally, in the sketches 
of the history of the island, derived from native records. The only account 
in any English author which I have found is that by Robert Knox, and the 
date of which is antecedent to this period. Knox was many years captive in 
the Kandyan country during the dominion of the Dutch, and passed through 
Anaradhepura, when he made his escape in I679 ; he thus mentions it : 

" Now we set our design for Anarodgburro, which is the lowest place 
inhabited belonging to the King of Candy, where there is a watch always 
kept, and nearer than twelve or fourteen miles of this town as yet we had 
never been.' 5 — P. 316. 

" To Anarodgburro, therefore, we came, called also Neur JFaug, which is 
not so much a particular single town as a territory. It is a vast great plain, 
the like I never saw in all that island ; in the midst whereof is a lake which 
may be a mile over, not natural, but made by art, as other ponds in the 
country, to serve them to water their corn grounds. This plain is encom- 
passed round with woods, and small towns among them, on every side 
inhabited by the Malabars, a distinct people from the Chingulays." — P. S22. 
" Being entered into this town, we sat ourselves down under a tree and 
proclaimed our wares, for we feared to rush into their yards, as we used to 
do at other places, lest we should scare 'them. The people stood amazed 
as soon as they saw us, being originally Malabars, though subjects of Candy, 
nor could they understand the Chingulay language in which we spoke to 

Vol. III. 3 S 
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;hem."..." So they brought us before the governor." Here we staid three 

lays.",.." Now God, of his mercy, having prospered our design hitherto, 
for which we blessed his holy name, our next care was how to come clear 
off from the people of Anarodgburro, that they might not presently miss us, 
and so pursue after us ; which, if they should do, there would be no 
escaping from them." P. 327. " On the twelfth day of October, on a 
Sunday, the moon eighteen days old, we marched forward ; but the river 
winding about, brought us into the midst of a parcel of towns called Tissea 
TVava, before we were aware ; for the country being all woods, we could 
not discern where there were towns, until we came within hearing of them." 
... u We knew before that these towns were here away; but had we known 
that this river turned and run in among them, we should never have under- 
taken the enterprize."..." TTe kept travelling from morning till night still 
along by the river side, which turned and winded very crooked. Here 
and there, by the side of this river, is a world of hewn pillars standing 
upright, and other heaps of hewn stones, which I suppose formerly were 
buildings ; and in three or four places are the ruins of bridges built of stone, 
some remains of them still standing upon stone pillars. In many places 
are points built into the river like wharfs, all of hewn stone, which I sup- 
pose were built for kings to sit upon for pleasure : for I cannot think they 
ever were employed for traffic by water, the river being so full of rocks that 
boats could never come up to it." — P. 334. 

There is, however, the following notice of Anarajapura, by the French 
translator of the i Histoire de PIsle de Ceylon, ecrite par le Capitaine Jean 
Pvibeyro, et presentee au Roi de Portugal en 1685/ 

" Avant que de parler des villes et forteresses de Ceylon qui subsistent 
presentement, il est bon de dire quelque chose des mines d'Amarajapure si 
fameuse dans les croniques et romances des Chingulais. On pretend que 
quatre vingt-dix roys ont fait leur demeure dans cette ville, et c'est de la 
meme qu'elle a pris son nora. Comme nous ne connoissons point d'autres 
ouvrages considerables que les llomains ont iaissez, on veut que les temples 
et palais dont on voit encore de grands restes soient de la faqon de ces 
maitres du monde, et qu'ils ayent ete batis depuis PEmpereur Claude. Je 
crois pour mois que Ton pourroit aussi bien dire que ces ouvrages sont 
(T Alexandre le Grand, ou peut-etre encore avec plus de raison de quelque 
prince plus ancien et que nous ne connoissons pas. Cette ville est dans le 
quartier de Mangal corla. 11 y avoit un palais qui etoit orne de seize cens 
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colonnes (Tun marble tres fin et d'un travail merveilleux ; un temple su- 
perbe qui contenoit trois cens soixante-six pagodes, dont il y en avoit vingt- 
quatre (Tune grandeur extraordinaire et d'une pierre tres belle et tres rare* 
Ces trois cens soixante-six pagodes repondoient aux trois cens soixante et 
six jours de Tannee, ce qui feroit voir que ceux qui Font batis avoient 
Pannee solaire a peu pres corame nous.* Autour de ce temple. etoient des 
etangs qui recevoient 1'eau par des aqueducs tres bien batis, que l'on desse- 
choient et que Ton remplissoient d'eau selon le besoin que Ton en avoit." 

In this note, or, as the author calls it, " Addition au Chapitre douzieme," 
reference is made to the " Vie de Constantin de Saa," page 13, as to the 
name being derived from ninety kings having resided at Anarajapura. This 
description evidently includes Mehentele, as well as Anaradhepura ; and if 
crranite be substituted for marble, would give by no means an inaccurate 
idea of its present state. From the circumstance of the Portuguese having 
had possession of Kandy about this time, the particulars are probably 
derived from actual observation; but whether this be the case or not, the 
manner in which the Emperor Claudius and Alexander the Great are 
mentioned, show that the ruins had excited attention, and that a remote 
antiquity was assigned them. The description and drawings which I have 
been enabled to give of the buildings, and particularly of the pillars, are 
I think conclusive, that they are not either of Roman or of Grecian origin. 

These are the only notices which I have been able to find of this city, 
with the exception that its position is laid down with tolerable precision in 
relation to the rest of the island, under the name of Anurogramum regia, 
in the district of the Anurogrammi, in the " Theatrum Geographic Veteris. 

CL PTOLEMAT,t ALEXANDRINI " (F. BERTIUS.) 



• The number mentioned to me at Mehentele was three hundred and sixty. Which of the two 
is correct 1 do not pretend to decide; but it appears from Sir Wat Jones that the lunar year of 
the Hindus is of three hundred and sixty days only, and is a more ancient mode of reckoning 
than the solar year. 

f It may not be uninteresting to observe here, that the position of Anurogramum is not only 
laid down by Ptolemy with great accuracy, but that of Bonder a-head, under the name of 
JDagana civitas, sacra luncz, and several other places, as well as that the part marked Pascua 
Elephantum, in the south of the island, is still that in which elephants are most abundant, as was 
proved during my stay, by the capture, near Bentotte, in one kraal, of upwards of three hundred. 
The intimate knowledge which he managed to procure of this island, is further proved by his 
describing the men as having the hair of women.- The men (on the sea-coast in particular) at 
the present day wear their hair long, turned up, and fixed with a large comb, such as is only 
worn by women in Europe. 

3 S 2 
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The existence of this city being thus carried up by European authorities 
to a period not far short of the Christian aera, we have only to trace it in 
the native records. 

In the Rdjaratndcari, Anaradhepura is mentioned as one of the places 
consecrated by the visit of the first Budd'ha,* and that it was then called 
Abayapura. It appears that Panduwas Abate caused the city of Anaradhe 
to be built, and that during bis life-time the city was assigned to his uncle 
Anaradhe, and took the name of Anarddhepura-newara. 

Vijaya, the first king of Ceylon according to two of the histories, 
embarked for Ceylon on the day of the death of the present Budd'ha ; 
according to the other, seven days after his death. Vijaya is stated to 
have reigned either thirty or thirty-eight years: he was succeeded by his 
minister Alpetissa, who appears to have held the government only until the 
arrival of Panduwas. Panduwas reigned thirty years: he was father to 
Abaya, by whom Anaradhepura is said to have been built. We have thus 
a period of from sixty-one to sixty-nine years after the death of Budd'ha, 
within which the city was founded. 

The date assigned to the death of Budd'ha, by concurrent testimony. of 
the best authorities, is 542 years before the Christian aera. If from this we 
deduct seventy years, within which, as before stated, we may safely believe 
that the city was founded, we arrive at the date of 470 years before Christ, 
and thus assign to this interesting spot the remote antiquity of upwards of 
2,300 years.f 

According to the histories, Anaradhepura was subject to the constant 
inroads of the Malabars, who appear always to have retained possession of 
the northern part of the island. Its buildings were frequently destroyed j 



* The first Budd'ha, according to Sir Wm. Jones and Mr. Bentley (Asiatic Researches), is 
supposed to have existed about 1027 years before Christ ; the antiquity, therefore, which is thus 
assigned to Anaradhepura, under the name of Abaya-pura, is 2860 years ; but the accounts are 
vague and contradictory : for, on comparing them, Abaya commenced his reign in the sixty-ninth 
year of Budd'ha, or 474 years before Christ ; and Anaradhepura, which had taken the name 
from Anurddha during the reign of the preceding king Panduwas, became the capital of the 
next king, whose reign commenced 437 years before Christ. 

f From the Chronology, published in the Ceylon Almanac for 1833, which has fallen into my 
hands whilst correcting this paper for the press, and which has been compiled with great care by 
Mr. Turnour, the revenue commissioner at Kandy, the asra of the present or fourth Budd'ha, 
is 543 years before Christ. 
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its temples defiled and defaced : but a party professing the faith of JBudd'ha 
always remained in the strongholds and fastnesses of the hill country. The 
records and sacred books were there preserved ; and after periods generally 
of short duration, their native kings came down from the mountains, 
resumed the empire, and restored the religion of Budd'ha. 

A succession of kings, with frequent though short interruptions, made 
Anaradhepura their capital from the time of its founder to that of Mehindu 
the Third, who commenced his reign about 1,300 years after the death of 
Budd'ha, and reigned forty-eight years ; and thus we find that this city 
was not only the chief seat of the religion of the country, but the residence 
of its kings during the long period of 1,300 years. After this period, the 
city appears to have been deserted ; but we find that P aracramabah6 caused 
the ruins of Anaradhepura to be repaired ; caused the cupola of Ruanwelll, 
of a hundred and twenty cubits in height, to be repaired completely, with 
three other cupolas, namely, Abaya-giri> of a hundred and forty cubits high ; 
Jdta-wdna, of a hundred and sixty cubits high ; and Meressa-avatie, of eighty 
cubits high, which had also been thrown down by the dhamilas, and were 
overgrown with wood, and frequented by wild animals, such as tigers, 
bears, he. He also built Loxva-mahd, which is on each side a hundred 
cubits high, by raising up the sixteen hundred pillars of rock ; then, having 
restored all the ruins of Tapd-rama, he repaired the sixty-four cupolas at 
Myttyagiri, &c. This king commenced his reign in the 1809th year of 
Eudd'ha, or four hundred and sixty-five years ago, and his having repaired 
these temples accounts for their present state of preservation.* 



* According to Mr. Turnour, Anaradhepura ceased to be the capital in the 1312th year of 
Budd'ha, and was made so again by Mehindu, in A.B. 1566— the date assigned to PArac- 
rAmabAhu is A.B. 1696, or A.D. 1153. 
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